Fall Convocation 1980: 
Honorary Degree Recipients 


This year, Fall Convocation will 
take place on Saturday, 22 No- 
vember, in the Northern Alberta 
Jubilee Auditorium. As is custom- 
ary, The University of Alberta 
takes the opportunity afforded by 
Convocation to honor outstanding 
people who have contributed much 
to the society in which we live. 
The two people who will receive 
Doctor of Laws degrees on Satur- 
day have distinguished themselves 
in widely different fields but they 
both have one thing in common 
—they have made our world a 
better place in which to live. 


Lisbeth Hockey 

A native of Austria, Dr. Hockey 
began her nursing career in 1945 
in a variety of capacities, ranging 
from district nurse to midwife to 
a tutor to district nurses and 
health visitors. In 1959, she held 
the position of Administrator of 
District Nursing Service and in 
1964 was appointed Research 
Officer at Queen’s Institute of 
District Nursing. 

Since 1971, Dr. Hockey has 
been Director of the Nursing 
Research Unit within the Depart- 
ment of Nursing Studies at the 
University of Edinburgh. She has 
an Honors Bachelor of Science 
degree in Economics and a 
doctorate from the London School 
of Economics and Political 
Science. 

As Director, she teaches research 
methods to staff and students and 
has various teaching responsi- 
bilities. Dr. Hockey’s personal 
research has involved the study 
of patients’ anxieties on admis- 
sions to hospital, the last year of 
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life, and an evaluation of the 
different aspects of nursing. 

Dr. Hockey has travelled 
around the world to lecture and 
address conferences on the various 
aspects of nursing. She is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Nursing, and a member of the 
Society for Social Medicine. She 
has received the Order of the 
British Empire and has been 
honored by a wide number of 
institutions. 


Hugh Bancroft 

Dr. Bancroft, who retired 

last April from his position as 
organist and choirmaster at All 
Saints’ Anglican Cathedral in 
Edmonton, is no stranger to 
awards ceremonies. In 1977, he 
received a Lambeth Doctor of 
Music degree from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and a Government 
of Alberta Achievement Award 


in recognition of excellence in 
music. 

The following year, he was the 
recipient of a City of Edmonton 
Performing and Creative Arts 
Award. 

He has published more than 
twenty-five compositions of church 
and organ music. 

Before his appointment to All 
Saints’ Anglican Cathedral in 
1958, Dr. Bancroft was at 
St. Matthew‘s Church, Winnipeg 
(1929-1938); All Saints’ Church, 
Winnipeg (1938-1946); Christ 
Church Cathedral, Vancouver 
(1946-1948); and St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Sydney, Australia 
(1948-1953). 

He returned to All Saints’ 
Church in Winnipeg for the period 
1953-57 and was appointed to 
Christ Church Cathedral, Nassau, 
Bahamas for 1957-58. 

From 1968 to 1977, Dr. Ban- 
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croft taught organ and theoretical 
subjects for the University of 
Alberta’s Department of Music. 
He has also given choir training 
courses and conducted choral 
workshops in various Alberta 
centres for the University’s 
Faculty of Extension. 

Dr. Bancroft has adjudicated at 
music festivals and been examiner 
for the Western Board of Music. 
He is an Honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Canadian College of 
Organists. 1 


Board Notes 


Several topics were addressed at 
the November meeting of the 
University’s Governors that are 

of interest to our community. 
Lack of space, however, prevents 
a full report this month. Thus, 
here in abbreviated form is some 
of the business conducted on 

7 November: 

= Upon recommendation of the 
Finance Committee an agreement 
between the University and the 
New Canadian Encyclopaedia Pub- 
lishing Limited was approved. The 
agreement lends support to the 
publication of The Canadian En- 
cyclopaedia, an Alberta 75th 
Anniversary project. When 
published, the encyclopaedia will 
be placed in schools, colleges, and 
universities across the country. 

® The Building Committee 
reported that a contract has been 
awarded to P.M. Construction for 
the restoration of Assiniboia Hall 
at a contract price of $2,891,000. 
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P.M. Construction was the lowest 
bidder in a field of five com- 
panies. 

® John L. Schlosser and Max 
Berretti of the Board and Dean 
McLachlin of Physical Education 
and Recreation were named to the 
Universiade 83 Foundation. The 
Foundation will be responsible for 
the presentation of the World 
University Games in 1983. The 
Foundation will include three Uni- 
versity appointees, three people 


already named by the City of 
Edmonton, three others to be 
appointed jointly, and the Foun- 
dation President. 

= The responsibilities of the 
President’s Advisory Committee 
on Academic Reviews were 
broadened. Now named the 
President’s Advisory Committee 
on Campus Reviews (PACCR), 
the Committee will consider the 
operations of all support and 
administrative units at the Uni- 


versity. To facilitate this wider 
application, PACCR will be 
expanded to include “a responsible 
person with knowledge of the 
service units.” 

= As of 23 October, there were 
16,572 undergraduate students 
and 1,987 graduate students 
enrolled at the University. Of 
these, 5,048 were new full-time 
students. These figures, which are 
only provisional, represent an 
increase in the student population 


Learning Disabilities Research Group 
Awarded IBM Canada Grant 


A University of Alberta inter- 
disciplinary research group headed 
by Robert Mulcahy, J.P. Das, and 
A.E. Wall has been awarded an 
IBM Research Grant of $150,000 
over a three-year period to con- 
duct research in the area of 
learning disabilities. 

Peter Webb, Vice-President, 
Western Region, IBM Canada 
Ltd., presented the first instal- 
ment of the grant to Dr. R.G. 
Baldwin, Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) on 13 November at the 
opening session of an International 
Conference on Theory and 
Research in Learning Disability. 
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The IBM Canada and Univer- 
sity of Alberta-sponsored con- 
ference was organized by the grant 
holders to ensure that they receive 
expert consultation in the initial 
stages of their research project. 


The fourteen speakers at the 
two-day conference in Edmonton 
are recognized authorities on four 
major issues in learning disability 
research. The central issue of the 
definition and identification of 
learning disabilities was addressed 
by Barbara Keogh from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los 
Angeles. 


John Hagen from the University 
of Michigan presented recent 
research related to cognitive dys- 
functions and Peter Bryant of 
Oxford University provided infor- 
mation on the reading process. 

H.T.A. Whiting, Vrije Univer- 
sity in Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands, discussed the role of 
psycho-motor functions and their 
relationship to learning disabilities. 

The grant holders indicate that 
the research project will try to 
develop identification, assessment, 
and remedial procedures for 
school-aged children with learning 
disabilities based on the most 
recent theoretical perspectives and 
supporting empirical data. 

The project will include both a 
strong theoretical and experimental 
thrust in conjunction with the 
development and small-scale 
implementation of appropriate 
clinical programs. [J 


from 18,431 in 1979-80 to 

18,559 in the current year. 
Numbers of new full-time students 
increased by 371 from last year’s 
figure. 

= The President reported that a 
conference, the Constitutional Law 
Conference, will be held on 
campus 12 and 13 February 
1981.0 


The University has experienced more than a little hand-wringing over monetary 
matters but there are pleasant exceptions, one of which is shown above. Peter Webb, 
Vice-President, Western Region, IBM Canada Ltd., and R.G. Baldwin, Vice-President 
(Academic) of the University, officially seal the company’s $150,000 grant to an 
interdisciplinary research group which will delve into the complex field of learning 
disabilities. 


Prairie Canada Summer Program 1981 


Following the successful inaugural 
program in 1980, the Canadian 
Plains Research Centre (CPRC) of 
the University of Regina is 
planning the second program for 
July 1981. The three-week pro- 
gram is based for one week in 
succession in each of the prairie 
provinces, and is patterned after a 
similar multi-disciplinary program 
in the maritime provinces. The 
1980 Alberta segment was based 
in Lethbridge and it is proposed 
to hold that for 1981 in 
Edmonton. 

Diane Secoy of the Manage- 
ment Committee of the CPRC will 


visit the University on Thursday, 
27 November 1980, to outline the 
nature of the program, and hopes 
to meet with all interested 
persons—those seeking more 
information, and those who might 
be interested in participating in 
the program in any way. 

Dr. Secoy will speak about the 
program and answer questions in 
the Conference Room, Depart- 
ment of Geography, 3-36 H.M. 
Tory Building at 2 p.m., 27 
November. She will be available 
throughout the afternoon for those 
whose early commitments may 
delay their arrival. 0 


Suzuki on the University 


On Monday, 3 November, the 
fourth speaker in the Senate’s 
“Dialogue for Learning” series 
spoke in the theatre of the 
Students’ Union Building. David 
Suzuki, geneticist and broadcaster, 
talked without a prepared text 
about the problems which face the 
university today as an institution 
of higher learning. What follows, 
then, essentially is a transcription 
of Dr. Suzuki’s address. It has 
been edited but only to make the 
oral presentation comprehensible 
as a written document. The 
speaker was introduced by Senate 
member Dorothy Richardson and 
the moderator for the discussion 
which followed the address was 
the President of the Academic 
Staff Association of The Univer- 
sity of Alberta—the co-sponsor— 
Dr. Gurishankar. 


Introduction 
Good evening Ladies and Gentle- 
men and welcome. My name is 
Dorothy Richardson and I chair 
the Public Awareness Committee 
of the Senate Commission on 
University Purpose. Before I 
introduce our guest speaker, I 
would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my thanks to the 
Academic Staff Association and 
its president, Dr. Gurishankar, for 
so willingly assisting our Com- 
mission by co-sponsoring this event 
this evening. Perhaps it would 
help everyone this evening to 
better understand the Senate’s 
project if I precede Dr. Suzuki’s 
remarks by just a few words 
about the Senate’s efforts to 
encourage a dialogue on learning. 
The Senate Commission on 
University Purpose was established 
as a vehicle for assessing the 
perceptions and expectations of 
people both within and particu- 
larly outside the University of the 
fundamental nature of an insti- 
tution such as a university. We 
are bringing to the province four 
people highly respected in their 
fields, whose views may reflect 
varying ideas on what a univer- 
sity’s role in a dynamic society 
should be. In turn, we hope that 
these presentations and the 


accompanying publicity will 
generate the kind of public aware- 
ness and debate that will result in 
a good response to our call for 
submissions and input from 
interested parties. This evening I 
particularly wish to urge students, 
faculty and non-academic staff 
to participate in this project, you 
after all are the public as well. 
Commission members will be 
happy to provide further details 
on our project so please contact 
us at the Senate office. We are 
publishing each speaker’s address 
in Folio and would be happy to 
send copies if you do not already 
receive that publication. In the 
meantime, I remind you we are 
anxious to hear your ideas after 
you have heard each of our 
speakers; please leave the 


response form or card that you 
picked up at the table in the lobby 
as you leave or send it to us at 
the Senate office. And now it is 
my pleasure to introduce our guest 
for the evening. Dr. David 
Suzuki, of course, needs little 
introduction. Dr. Suzuki is a 
scientist, a geneticist, popular host 
of CBC’s “The Nature of Things,” 
well-known advocate of greater 
public appreciation of science and 
its impact on our day to day 

lives, and critic of the ivory tower 
mentality. Dr. Suzuki brings to us 
a wealth of experience and 
insights and he will address the 
topic of the nature and purpose 
of Universities from the perspec- 
tive of the scientist and educator. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Suzuki. 


Dr. Suzuki 

(Thank you very much Dorothy. 
I wonder if before we start I 
could ask that the lights be 
turned on. I hate to talk to a dark 
hall. I would love to see the 
people I am talking to, is that 
possible? Thank you. I would 

like to say first of all that it is a 
great great honor to have com- 
peted so successfully with André 
Gagnon. I would be very happy to 
cancel this and go over if there 
was a space for me but thank you 
very much for coming here.) 

I would like to say that it is an 
honor to be asked to speak in 
this series of dialogues on the 
university, and I would congratu- 
late the Senate for embarking on 
an important and timely project— 
the assessment of the university in 
society in a time of great flux. 

What I would like to do tonight 
is attack two things; one is to 
consider the whole question of 
the University in 1980 or the 
1980s and the second is to give 
you the same old pitch I’ve been 
giving ever since I taught here in 
Edmonton in 1962 and that is to 
talk about science and society 
and the role of the citizen in 
that process. I have to begin with 
a statement that for me the 
university has been the most 
important institution in my life. 
As a student, it shaped my mind 
and the way I look at the world; 
as a teacher, it allowed me to 
share ideas with developing minds; 
and as a scientist it permitted me 
to participate in the excitement 
of research. It is with a sense then 
of awe and respect that I 
approach this whole question of 
the role of the university in the 
1980s. It is with a profound con- 
cern with the continued survival 
of the university that I make 
my comments tonight. 

Now I know you have already 
heard a number of guests of the 
Senate particularly Professor 
Nossal, who has given you a 
philosophical basis for the Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Jewett, a former 
president of a university, have 
both given you insights that I 
think have been important. I have 
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really seen, tonight, my role as 
trying to provide a bit of food for 
thought and to, perhaps, take an 
iconoclastic position in the hopes 
that a provocative position will 
evoke some kind of response that 
at least will start the thinking 
process. So I will be deliberately 
provocative and I hope you will 
respond appropriately. 

I believe that the university has 
evolved into a hybrid which no 
longer adheres to its original 
ideals nor serves the expectations 
of the constituency it presently 
claims to serve. The university 
in its historical roots was a 
refuge for the losers of the day, 
misfits, nonconformists, dreamers, 
impractical people who explored 
ideas at the cutting edge of human 
thought and therefore it was a 
place of excitement, revolution- 
aries, radicals, and loonies. When 
society through governments 
assumed responsibilities for uni- 
versities, I think that it was on 
the assumption that this was an 
institution in which our national 
treasure, namely the scholastically 
gifted, could be challenged by 
scholars and exposed to that 
incredible world of ideas. In order 
to assure freedom from political 
interference academics won an 
incredible privilege called tenure. 
And tenure, it seems to me in its 
original concept, was designed to 
allow people to explore revolu- 
tionary ideas—-to toy with them, 
to turn them over and around 
and share them with students 
without the fear of political inter- 
ference. I regret that it is become 
something very different in 1980. 
To me that is the ideal which a 
university represents, sanctuary 
for human knowledge and 
scholars to protect, explore and 
expand that body of knowledge. 
But that ideal has changed, in 
part, in response against the 
notion of the university as a 
place for the elite primarily from 
the upper middle class. Instead, 
it has become a right for all 
graduates from high school. That 
has changed the notion of the 
university considerably, away 
from the place for the gifted, 
both students and professors. We 
have committed ourselves to 
universal accessibility of the 
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university to all high school 
graduates. It is a fine principle, I 
believe, to offer access to the 
university regardless of race, 
religion, sex, or economic position 
but that is not the same as saying 
that all high school graduates 
should be offered a place within 
it. In Ontario today, we have a 
ludicrous situation of body counts 
to increase the government’s allo- 
cation to the university [system] 
because the universities’ grants 
from the government are based 
solely on the number of walking 
warm bodies attending university. 
We have, in this country, not a 
single school or university that 
caters to the intellectual elite—the 
gifted, whose scholastic talents I 
believe should, like any other 
ability, be stimulated to develop 
by constant challenge and exer- 
cise. We would consider it out- 
rageous to train Olympic-level 
athletes by taking Phys. Ed. 201 
or to train symphony players 
(people who play instruments for 
international symphonies) by 
playing in the high school band. 
We would challenge them with the 
best teachers and the best fellow 
students around, but for some 
reason when it comes to intel- 
lectual prowess we feel that we 
can throw them in with everybody 
else and that somehow their 
talents and abilities will percolate 
to the top in its flowered form. 


We have committed ourselves, 
furthermore, to the horrendous 
notion that a university degree is 
a prerequisite or a passport to a 
job, and presumably a better job 
than one could get without that 
degree. That I’m afraid has been 
nurtured by the faculty in the 
short-sighted hope that this will 
keep students and money coming 
in. But that notion was based on 
the observation that university 
graduates found better jobs at 
better pay, an observation that 
still holds not because of the 
university but because the univer- 
sity selected a biased sample of 
people who tended to come from 
upper middle class homes with the 
kinds of contacts that ultimately 
would lead to better jobs and 
positions and, along the way 
perhaps, would be scholastically 
better because they were advan- 


taged socially and economically. 

J think that we have assumed, 
then, that the relationship between 
the entry to university and the 
better jobs was somehow causually 
connected and have sold the con- 
cept that in order to assure 
yourself a better position you 

had to come to the university. 

But a university that is committed 
to job training (as we seem to be 
today) is not what I call a Uni- 
versity—it is a vocational school. 
We don’t—I’m not saying that 
that’s not a function that we could 
serve—do a very good job of 
training our students for jobs, if 
that indeed is what we should be 
doing. I think that that should be 
handled by the professional 
schools (and is being handled by 
some of them) which, I believe, 
exert an unhealthy influence on 
the university by their excessive 
professionalism. (Smaller more 
dedicated to an obvious goal, 
members, students and faculty of 
the professional schools tend to 
have more ésprit. I remember 
when I taught at the U of A [that] 
the “Aggies” certainly had more 
esprit than anybody else on 
campus; at UBC it’s the engineers, 
the “gears” [or] the “‘neanderthals,” 
they run around having a terrific 
time. But I believe they destroy 
—JI'm not talking about the 
Aggies here but engineers at the 
UBC—a great deal of the 

kind of freedom for other students 
that really is the exciting aspect 

of the university.) The profes- 
sional schools put enormous 
emphasis on grades and that 
creates an atmpsohere of tremen- 
dous competitiveness and I think 
emphasis on something that 
shouldn't occupy the position it 
does. 

A few decades ago, certainly 
when I was an undergraduate, it 
was possible for academics to lead 
a relatively placid and proctected 
life, to ponder a single problem 
for weeks at a time even months. 
At that time administrative duties 
were few; students were few in 
number and they were keen. The 
information explosion of the ’60s 
and ’70s has changed all of that: 
bigness of the universities has 
meant administrative bureacracies, 
regulation, and paper filling. Huge 


classes are not taught today by the 
best but by the junior faculty who 
get shunted into the least desir- 
able teaching positions. Promotion 
and tenure today are based on 
research and not on teaching, and 
we as a profession have really 
failed to deal with the issue of 
what is good teaching and how 
[to] assess it. We simply leave 
that aside because we don’t know 
how to judge it. One’s time as a 
faculty member becomes frag- 
mented to such an extent that 
reflective scholarship becomes 
extremely difficult. One does not, 
furthermore, teach in a class of 
more than twenty students. One 
lectures, one performs, one enter- 
tains—but don’t ever confuse that 
with teaching. That is not edu- 
cation. For the student the 
university is curriculum and 
courses. I believe that the curricu- 
lum is the enemy of education for 
it too fragments time into little 
separate packages. It also suggests 
that ideas do not flow freely but 
circulate in discrete boxes called 
or labelled “Physical Chemistry” 
or “Molecular Biology” or 
“Quantum Mechanics.” 


A student may, in a single day, 
go into lectures in three or four 
totally different subjects and then 
a lab in the afternoon in another 
subject. That evening, he or she 
must then review those three or 
four subjects for the morning plus 
write up the lab report ina 
different topic and prepare for 
two or three other courses that 
he or she will take 
the next day. Now I simply don’t 
understand how a student ever has 
time to reflect on the significance 
of what is going on in those 
little boxes of knowledge. Is 
“E = MC2” to be sandwiched 
into a five minute slot between 
Physiology 200 lab and Electron 
Microscopy? Is the DNA 
Molecule just to be memorized 
for the next Bio. Chem. exam? 
Furthermore, since when was 
science, for example, done by 
following an experimental outline 
in detail and obtaining a right or 
wrong answer? I have never heard 
of anyone who has published an 
article in the Journal of Molecular 
Biology concluding “I screwed 
up the suphodex column and got 


the wrong answer.” 

The university no longer runs 
with what I believe are its two 
primary furctions, scholarship that 
is excellent [and the sharing of 
knowledge]. We are increasingly 
pushed in the direction that the 
political leaders feel are the 
priorities for the university, and 
the push for the carrot is the 
dollars. The dollars determined 
by our political leaders simply 
dictate the direction of our 
priorities. I have seen it happen 
again and again at my Univer- 
sity, and I’m sure it happens in 
Alberta. I am sure, for example, 
that the emphasis on research in 
the petroleum industry is dispro- 
portionately higher in this 
province. I have seen our Uni- 
versity set up institutes of 
oceanography, of animal resource 
ecology, [and] of energy in 
response to the social issues of 
today. I don’t believe that that is 
the way a university should 
evolve, in response to those kinds 
of direct political pressure. That 
is not, I believe, a climate in 
which true scholarship can 
flourish. 


The second primary function of 
the university is to share knowl- 
edge with students, not because 
knowledge in and of itself is 
valuable but because it serves as 
a vehicle to stimulate thought 
and creativity. This function is 
not possible in the university, or 
very rarely so, because of the 
size of the university—because of 
the number of students who are 
not there for scholastic excel- 
lence but for many other reasons. 
God knows why they are here but 
they are certainly not here in 
order to expand their minds. It 
seems to be primarily a com- 
mitment to obtain the best mark 
to get into medical or law school, 
that certainly is the kind of 
priority I encounter. And the 
faculty member, by virtue of 
having to service a large number 
of students, is increasingly pushed 
against the wall, husbanding 
precious time to do research 
because that’s what promotion 
and tenure are based on and 
pushing away from the students 
who are detracting from that 
time. When one teaches a class 


of two to three hundred students, 
if there are two or three term 
papers and a final exam, I can’t 
see how any professor could 
devote more than three or four 
minutes to each term paper and 
exam and still retain sanity, let 
alone encounter each student for 
more than two or three minutes. 
Can you imagine if, out of a class 
of two hundred students, a faculty 
member spent half an hour with 
each student in one semester? Try 
to calculate how much time that 
would be. It is simply physically 
impossible for faculty to deal with 
the numbers of students that we 
are faced with in the University. 

I believe, then, that we are 

faced with the problem of a 
university that is increasingly 
fragmented. The faculty is under 
pressure of the conflicting 
demands of research, administra- 
tion, and teaching. The students 
are pushed for time. There is 
fragmentation of time into 
various disciplines and there are 
large numbers of students in 
classes. In the administration 
which we need in order to run a 
large university, the priority then 
becomes the smooth operation 

of the university and not the 
major function which is good 
teaching and scholarship. 

What are we trying to do in 
institutions of higher learning 
today—indeed, in the entire 
educational system? I would sub- 
mit that the major function of 
education in general is to prepare 
people to face the world in which 
they will live, to function as 
adults and citizens with the best 
possible mental faculties that they 
can develop. In that, I believe, we 
in the universities and in the 
lower schools fail miserably. The 
great hope of education when I 
became a teacher was that through 
greater access to knowledge— 
through each individual citizen 
having more knowledge at his or 
her fingertips and being able to 
use that knowledge—that would 
ensure that each individual! would 
have a greater possibility of 
determining the future and society 
in which he or she lives. That is 
the hope on which education 
is built. Greater knowledge will 
lead to a more responsible 


citizenry. 

Well, the question is: Is that 
true? I would submit that we live 
in a time in which, probably, 
we believe as much in ghosts or 
spirits as people did a hundred 
years ago. Now, you may find 
that an outrageous statement and 
I will support that in a minute. 
Let’s suppose that you are a 
Martian, that you landed on this 
planet and that you were going 
to try to decide what Canadians 
viewed as the most important 
issues for the country for the 
coming years. You decided to do 
that through the major vehicles 
whereby the average citizen gets 
his information, that is television 
and the newspapers. One would 
have to decide, then, that the 
future of Canada depended on 
patriation of a constitution, on 
the price of a barrel of oil next 
year, on unemployment, on 
inflation, on separatist movements 
in Alberta or Quebec, that in fact 
these were the major issues that 
had to be dealt with. I would 
suggest that all of this tends to 
obscure that the most powerful 
force that shapes our society and 
our lives is none of those. That 
[force], in fact, is science when 
applied by medicine, industry 
and the military. That is some- 
thing that has not percolated 
through the educational system 
and that is what has led me to 
spend the past fifteen years of 
my life trying to raise the con- 
sciouness of people to that reality. 

Now you may not believe me. 
You may say “Look, the price of 
a barrel of oil is very important.” 
Let me point out to you that 
when I was the age of my child, 
of my youngest child, people 
had no idea of how many 
chromosomes human beings had. 
We didn’t know what DNA did 
or what was the cause of 
Down’s Syndrome. When I was 
my daughter's age, my parents 
wouldn’t let me go to movies or 
swim in public pools in the 
summer for fear of getting polio. 
When I was my daughter’s age, 
my parents never worried about 
how much television I watched 
because there was no television, 
there was no CBC television. 
When I was my daughter’s age, 


hundreds of thousands of people 
around the planet died or were 
scarred for life by smallpox. For 
the last two years not a single 
human being on the planet has 
contracted a case of smallpox. 
When I was a child there was no 
nuclear power, there were no 
computers, no plastics, no 
“Xerox,” no jet planes, no 
satellites, no lasers, no transistors, 
no “Crazy Glue.” One can go 
on—there were no oral contra- 
ceptives, no antibiotics, no 
tranquillizers. Can you imagine 
life in a society like that? When 
I tell my kids that, they look at 
me and they say “What the hell 
did you do with your time, how 
did you survive in a primitive 
society like that?” To them it is 
a way of life that became extinct 
generations ago. That is the world 
in which I grew up and today 
none of us can imagine what 
society would be like without any 
one of those inventions. Looming 
within the lifetimes of you, 
students, will be even more 
spectacular discoveries, com- 
munication with extraterrestrial 
intelligence, the invention of 
machines that can think, genetic 
engineering, cloning, complete 
mood control with drugs and 
electronics, space colonies, 
control of floods and earthquakes 
~—I could go on and on with this 
kind of listing of probable pro- 
gress in the future. Our society 
will be revolutionized and 
changed immeasurably by these 
discoveries and yet to the great 
majority of people science has 
no relevance to their daily lives. 
Now, I have gone out to do 
what we call “streeters.” That is 
where you go out with a micro- 
phone and a camera, stand in 
front of the most modern sound 
equipment place (and people are 
coming out with laser discs and 
video discs and videotape and all 
this) and you say “Excuse me, 
does science affect you in your 
daily lives?” Or you stand in 
front of a supermarket in Edmon- 
ton in February, when it is 40° 
below and people are coming out 
with fresh mangoes and tomatoes, 
and you say “Does science affect 
you in your daily life?” and the 
overwhelming majority of people 
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will say “No, not really.” Now 
where the hell do they think 
those mangoes and tomatoes 
came from in February in 
Edmonton? It is an astounding 
thing, and half of the people who 
say “No, not really” will throw in 
gratuitously “Aw no, not really, 

I was never any good at Math.” 
That is an astounding situation 
that I believe was inculcated and 
reinforced by the educational 
system. 

You see, the educational 
system was built on a pyramid. 
We begin in the early grades 
teaching science, what are science 
topics, to our students. The grade 
school teachers are committed to 
teaching a certain body of infor- 
mation so that the child can take 
the next level course. What you 
find is that the teacher is 
increasingly concentrating on 
specific information not to enrich 
the life of the child, to make the 
child more aware of what is 
going on in the world, but so that 
the child can take next year’s 
course. What you find is that the 
whole system is geared to the 
five percent of children that will 
go to university, and ninety- 
five percent of the kids, by the 
time they get out of high school, 
have been made to feel that, 
because they are not any good at 
math or not interested in what 
is traditional science, that it is 
no longer relevant to their lives. 
For that reason, then, we graduate 
women from high school, the 
great majority of whom will take 
an oral contraceptive and never 
have any idea what that powerful 
drug is doing to their bodies. 

We will have graduates from the 
high schools who have no idea 
what the major organs are in their 
body or even where they are 
located. We will have people who 
graduate who will not have any 
clue what the difference between 
nuclear fission and fusion is 

and, yet, we are going to deter- 
mine the future of Canada’s 
CANDU reactor and whether or 
not we should go for fusion, 
which is going to cost billions of 
dollars, Now, I wonder about an 
educational system that is 

turning out that kind of citizenry. 
The ignorance, the scientific 
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illiteracy, is, I believe, formalized 
in the educational system. A 
great majority of school and high 
school teachers, who teach science, 
are themselves not well versed 
in science. If you ask the number 
of science teachers in your schools 
in Alberta “How much science 
did you have in your four years 
of the Education Faculty?”—you 
will be shocked. These are 
people who will perpetuate the 
myths, the superstitions, the fears 
and biases about science because 
they themselves hold them. 

If you were that Martian 
coming to the planet and tried 
to judge what scientists did, what 
would be the impression you 
would get? The great majority of 
the impressions the public gets 
about scientists is obtained from 
Saturday morning cartoons. You 
would find, then, that scientists 
are, according to the stereotype, 
people who blow up other people, 
who create monsters, or who 
testify to the relative merits of a 
rectal thermometer or under arm 
deodorant. I think , then, that 
what you find is that the scientist 
is caricatured in the media and 
I believe that caricature is 
perpetuated by many of the 
teachers in the school system. 
The end result of all of this— 
and this becomes anecdotal, but 
T have seen it happen in my 
children—is this. Children, as 
you know, before they go to 
school ask the most incredible 
questions that we try to get science 
students when they go to uni- 
versity to think about. They ask 
questions like “How come you’re 
so big when I’m so small, and 
how am I going to get from my 
size to you?” That’s a really 
interesting question, how the hell 
do you do it? It’s like going from 
a tricycle to a Buick and passing 
all the stages and being perfectly 
functional at every stage, it’s an 
astounding thing. Or they ask “Why 
is it that Jimmy Wong’s eyes are 
different from Bobby Smith’s 
eyes?” Very interesting question. 
Or “why are your eyes different 
than Bobby Smith’s dad’s eyes?” 
They ask questions like “Why 
can’t a dog ever give birth to a 
baby kitten?” And somehow by 
the time they get to college or 


university they know that’sa 
dumb question. They know that 
what science is is taking out this 
dry stuff, memorizing a whole 
bunch of names and doing an 
experiement where you have this 
and this and you write up purpose, 
methods and materials, results, 
discussion and conclusion... 
that’s what science is. It’s a real 
tragedy that something happens 
to those children through their 
formal education. By the time you 
get to university, then, we have 
now segregated science students 
from the non-science students and 
we graduate people who proudly 
boast that they are educated, they 
have a Bachelor of Arts degree. 
“I'm liberally educated, I know 
how to handle life.” They may 
have had one Mickey Mouse 
course in science and they will go 
out to face a world in which they 
are totally unfit or incompetent 
to handle the major force which 
is going to affect their lives in 
the future. We turn out people 
who brag they have BScs and are 
going to become doctors, tech- 
nicians, dentists, people of this 
type, and they may have English 
100. They will handle the most 
powerful tools ever invented by 
the human mind [yet] they will 
neygr have had religion, philoso- 
phy, literature, or even the history 
of their science. I find in that 
sense the university is only 
perpetuating a schism and ignor- 
ance that it originally set 

out to destroy. It is setting up 
walls and barriers and compart- 
ments of knowledge that breed 
ignorance; and I believe that, if 
the Senate is sincerely looking at 
the role of the university in the 
1980s, it has to deal with that 
issue. What kind of product is 
being turned out from the uni- 
versity? Is that product, you 
guys, capable really of handling 
these powerful forces in your 
lives? 

Now I would like to talk about 
that issue that I raised at the 
beginning and say that I think 
that in our society we are as 
superstitious as a hundred 
ago, we believe in ghosts and 
spirits as people did a hundred 
years ago. Knock on wood, we’re 
not superstitious! Ever notice 


that in a hotel there are no 13th 
floors? We are not superstitious, 
we are educated and we don’t live 
with this kind of superstition. 
Well, is that true? Let’s judge 
again our degree of literacy of 
knowledge by newspapers. Less 
than half a dozen newspapers in 
Canada employ a full-time 
medical or science reporter; yet 
virtually every newspaper in 
Canada has a daily astrology 
column. If you look at the number 
of books taken from the library 
and ask what areas they represent, 
you will find that the greatest run 
on books is on UFO’s, 
Sasquatches, Loch Ness monsters, 
pyramid power, ESP—these are 
the areas that have the greatest 
degree of popularity. If you look 
at television, how much science 
programming do you get? Up 
until last year I could say that 
there were fewer hours than two 
or three football games a year 
because the media just didn’t 
think science was important. The 
result of all of this is that for 

the general public, the one lesson 
that science has to offer everyone 
in order to deal with daily life, 

in some rational way, has been 
lost. The essence of science is 
scepticism. When someone has 
come up to you says “I’ve dis- 
covered a cure for cancer,” you 
don’t say, “Oh wow! That’s great. 
Let's go out and publish it.” You 
say, “Well, how do you know 
that? Let me see your evidence. 
What are your data? Let me look 
at it and judge whether or not 
your claims are valid,” That is 
the essence of science and yet 
what I find again and again in 
the university classroom are 
students who come up and tell me; 
“What you said in class today 
was wrong.” 

“OK, that’s fine. What’s your 
evidence?” 

“Well, I read it.” 

“Well, yeah I know, that is fine, 
but where did you read it?” 
There is a difference between 

the National Enquirer and the 
Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Science. There is a 
sense that if it has been printed 
somewhere, it doesn’t matter 
where, you can quote it as 
authority. Or someone will come 


up and say: “Hey I heard the 
latest story in genetic engineering.” 
“Great. What was it?” 

“Well, I don’t remember but it 
was on television.” 

“Yeh, I know, but there is tele- 
vision and there is television. Was 
it on the ‘Nature of Things’ or 

was iton.. .?” 

I find that the major problem 
with the information explosion 
and the reason we are incapable 
of handling our society better 
with all of this information is 
we do not have the means of 
assessing the information coming 
at us. If it is published it is 
accepted, if it’s on television it’s 
accepted, whether it is “Charlie’s 
Angels,” “Kojack” or the 
“Nature of Things.” I really mean 
that. People don’t make that dis- 
tinction. Indeed we often run 
on anecdotal information that my 
best friend told me: “You know, 
there is a great diet. i heard 
there is a great diet we ought 
to try that is high in carbohydrates 
and you can drink all the booze 
you want.” Or you hear people 
say—and I have heard this so 
many time. “Hey, you know 
people only use ten percent of 
their brains.” That means ninety 
percent of the brain is there that 
is capable of being [developed]. 
Every one of you in this room has 
heard that. Who the hell says 
that? I want to know what’s the 
evidence that we only use ten 
percent or twenty percent of the 
brain. Yet everybody quotes that 
as if that is a very authoritative 
thing. 

What is the nature of the infor- 
mation we deal with today? You 
know, I will probably talk for 
another fifteen minutes, which will 
make forty-five to fifty minutes. 

I hope we will have a long dis- 
cussion after that—let’s say 
another hour. At the end of two 
hours we will stop. I don’t know 
if there are reporters in here but 
the chances are that there are 
reporters in here. The reporter is 
going to have to go back and 
write an article on two hours of 
discussion. They have six inches 
of lined column to summarize two 
hours of discussion. Now how do 
they do that? They are not going 
to develop any kind of logical 


sequence that was in the two 
hours of discussion, they are 
probably going to take a 
throw away line. Someone will ask 
a question such as “Do you think 
cloning will happen?” and I'll say 
“Sure, cloning is a definite possi- 
bility within this decade if it 
hasn’t already been done.” 
“Do you think cloning ought to 
be done?” 

“No, I don’t like the idea of 
having a thousand Trudeaus.” 

You know what will happen. 
The article will be written about 
cloning and some guy will then 
try to headline and it will say 
“Suzuki says stop Trudeau from 
cloning himself.” If that reporter 
is lucky and it is picked up on 
the wires, it will go all across 
Canada and some guy sitting in 
Halifax will say, “Aw, I see 
Suzuki gave a two hour lecture 
at The University of Alberta and 
he talked about cloning the 
whole time.” And those people 
think they know what happened 
here. Or you take a situation 
with television, I think television 
is even worse. You think that 
you're getting the news at 11 
o’clock with “Knowlty.” The tele- 
vision camera is committed to a 
picture and the action in the 
world. The major decisions [are 
made] behind closed doors. They 
happen in close conversations with 
two people that are never filmed. 
You look at the news you get. 
You get all kinds of junk over 
which there is narration and so 
on. It has nothing to do with 
reality. I went to the first national 
anti-nuclear demonstration in 
Ottawa to watch this thing. Now, 
it started at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The people paraded 
around with signs and at 4 o’clock 
there were a number of speakers 
from Parliament. That lasted 
about an hour and then it 
adjourned to another building and 
went on for another five hours. 
The television cameras were 
there to film the people marching 
around, [so they] filmed the first 
two politicians who got up and 
that night on the national news 
at 11 o’clock Knowlton Nash gets 
up and says: “Today in Ottawa 
there was an anti-nuclear demon- 
stration”—cut to 30 seconds of 


people protesting and politicians 
talking—and people all across 
Canada think they know what 
happened on that day in Ottawa. 
And that’s why I say what we 
believe in today is very 
ephemeral. It has nothing to do 
with reality. It is not because the 
nature of the electronic media or 
the print media is necessarily 
evil. It is just the fact that there 
are enormous limitations— there 
are limitations immediately of 
defining reality through the brains 
of other people who then have 
the limitations of the medium. 

I think that if we do not have the 
means of assessing that informa- 
tion and judging it and evaluating 
it, we're in deep trouble because 
one builds myth upon myth upon 
myth. I think that newspaper 
reporting can be very serious. 
There is in-depth reporting. The 
people can ferret out information 
and write articles; and I take that 
published word very, very seri- 
ously. But if you do not have 
means of assessing that informa- 
tion, then we live in an ephemeral 
world of spirits and ghosts because 
they are not real. 

Now, there is another aspect 
of our educational system partic- 
larly in the university that I think 
face the university with an 
enormous problem and that is just 
the nature of the amount of 
information coming out. You 
know, it is said that the total 
amount of human knowledge 
about the world doubles every 
seven or eight years—that is a 
staggering statement, if it is true. 
Every seven or eight years 
everything we know about the 
world doubles. Now the fact is 
that ninety-five percent of that 
information that is coming out in 
five or six years is going to be 
judged wrong, irrelevant or 
totally unimportant. What I am 
saying, then, is that most of the 
stuff coming out is junk, is 
garbage and yet in the university 
we seem to be compelled to teach 
everything at the cutting edge of 
knowledge, and our students grow 
up believing two things. One is, 
that our “hot shots” today in 
science are the brightest things 
going and that anybody who is 
dead and no longer publishing 


couldn’t possibly have been as 
bright as our scientists today— 
that is a common belief. Aristotle 
couldn’t possibly have been bright 
or Plato or any of these guys or 
even Darwin because what is 
going on today “man, that’s the 
exciting thing—that’s where the 
action is!” And the other aspect 
is that we believe what comes 

out in the latest journal is truth 
because that’s what scientists are 
finding out is truth, but the fact 
is they’re not. What they’re doing 
basically in science is proving that 
the ideas they had were wrong. 
That’s how science evolves. You 
set a hypothesis and you obtain 
data that knock that hypothesis 
down or require it to be mod- 
ified. That is the nature of the 
scientific method. If students don’t 
understand the tentative nature of 
information in hypothesis and the 
fact that it is an on-going process 
and that the minds that asked the 
questions a hundred years ago 
were every bit as profound and 
observing and intelligent, then I 
think we get into a very great 
problem of trusting too much to 
today and we cut off our 
historical roots that have a great 
deal to teach us about the nature 
of the scientific enterprise. 

I believe then that .. . Well 
I’ve gone on and on and 
harangued you. I was going to 
entertain you for another twenty 
minutes talking about genetic 
engineering and computers and the 
brain but I think what I would 
rather do is bring this thing 
rapidly to a halt and maybe have 
a discussion. I’ve been using a 
shotgun approach and throwing 
out ideas which I hope will 
stimulate you. Let me summarize 
a few things then. | think we are 
in a great problem today in 
a university in trying to handle 
all of the information that is 
coming out—if our institutions 
are committed to teaching the 
latest word as if that is fact or 
truth. [We are in a great problem 
because] it means that our gradu- 
ates will leave the university and 
within five years will be dealing 
with information which is out of 
date or is no longer relevant. I 
think we should be far more 
committed to looking at the 
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methodology of our disciplines. 
What is the nature of informa- 
tion? How do we get it? How 

do we judge it? How do we decide 
whether it is right or wrong? The 
process rather than the end 
product, the information. I think 
we have far too much commit- 
ment to the facts, most of which 
are going to be unimportant in a 
few years. 

(OK, I’ve talked about news- 
papers, they are all after my 
scalp, I see some faculty mem- 
bers waiting to get at me.) 

There is one other aspect of 
science that is important to 
everyone and that is to distinguish 
between anecdotal information 
and that which is quantifiable and 
verifiable by repition. What 
wotries me again is that people 
will often say things like: “you 
know those scientists they say 
that saccharin causes cancer, well 
to get cancer you have to drink 
10,000 bottles of ‘Tab’ a day.” 
That’s the kind of statement you 
will make. Or you will hear 
people say that “So and so told 
me that he smoked three joints a 
day for the last five years and his 
IQ is every bit as good and he 
does just as well on exams.” 

Or “I know a guy who was 85 
and he smoked three packs a day 
since he was 20. He died of old 
age.” Now each one of these 
statements is meant to prove 
something and of course none 

of them means anything. They 
are nonsensical statements. They 
have nothing to do with any kind 
of statement that has scientific 
validity and I think that we have 
to understand this distinction 
between anecdotal or what the 
nature of quantifiable observation 
is. 

Let me conclude, then, by 
saying that finally I do not 
think that we can continue to 
ignore the plight of the gifted in 
this country. If ever there was a 
minority group that needed some 
uplifting and some special con- 
sideration, it is the scholastically 
gifted. There is not a single 
“Harvard” of the north and I 
think that maybe it’s time there 
was; and I think maybe Alberta 
is the place to do it because you 
got not the brains, the bucks. You 
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got as much brains as anybody 
else but no more—I don’t think... 
well judging by your politicians 
you got more brains than B.C. but 
that’s about all. I think that we 
also need a new approach to edu- 
cation. I think that the tragedy is 
that we separated the Arts and 
Science and I think that the idea 
that we can stream students into 
these disciplines and call this 
process education has been a 
tragic mistake. I think that we 
have to look at the nature of 

the kind of person that graduates 
from our institution and whether 
graduates are better able to 
handle the information explosion 
in their society, whether they can 
think in a different way, in a 
quantifiably different, perhaps 
even better way than when they 
started and we ought to worry 
more about the way in which we 
look at information not the nature 
of that information itself. I mean 
not emphasize the facts or the 
information. This is not an easy 
time for the Senate to look at 
the university—I think the uni- 
versity is being assaulted on 
many sides. Certainly in British 
Columbia, the reporters are 
attacking the university for its 
privileged tenure system—and I 
think that tenure is something 
that should be reassessed because 
tenure to me means the faculty 
ought to be speaking out as the 
most radical forces in our society 
and you find that that is not the 
case, that tenure is being used as 
a job guarantee. The university is 
being attacked as irrelevant by 
parents, who are concerned that 
their children are not getting 

the jobs that they thought they 
would get. Someone within the 
university has got to re-define the 
role of the university and ask 

“Is that what our function should 
be?” But above all, I think that 
the Senate in its studies must get 
down to fundamental issues and 
not try to bandage what may very 
well be a dinosaur in the 1980s. 
It may very well be that the 
university is not. We cannot adapt 
it and shape it to the realities of 
1980, the students and faculty 
and the information explosion, I 
think we have to face that head 
on. Thank you. 1 


Trunk Line 


Two weeks ago, we ran the accom- 
panying picture (unfortunately 
“flopped”) and asked readers to 
submit their interpretations. 
Already we have received several 
suggestions, a few of which were 
not signed. If you want to win the 
valuable prize of a year’s supply 
of Folio (or the second prize of 
two years’ free subscription), you 
must sign your letters. 

Here are a few of the suggested 
interpretations received so far: 
= A new clothing fashion named 
“trunkies.” 
= Evidently an attempt at a self- 
portrait by an inept elephant. 
™ Clive Carter (Physical Plant) 
made several suggestions: “A 
blanket order for tree protection,” 
“masked tree surgeons brought in 
to stem the onslaught of Dutch 
Elm Disease,” “It could be that 
their bark is worse than their 
blight” (Sorry Flo, your’s was not 
an original idea), “packing trunks 
for a holiday,” “branch manager?” 
® Paul Fieldhouse (Foods and 
Nutrition) suggested that to 


people 


Reynold Siemens, Department 
of English, chaired a panel on the 
poetry of Wordsworth at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
on 9! November. The occasion 
was the seventy-eighth meeting of 
the Philological Society of the 
Pacific Coast. Dr. Siemens has 
been invited to hold a similar post 
at Stanford University next Fall. 

Joseph M. Kirman, Elementary 
Education, has been elected by 
the Executive Board of the 
National Council for Geographic 
Education to serve on the 
Council’s Remote Sensing Com- 


survive winter, trees assimilate 
large quantities of trace elements 
through their root systems. One 
of these elements is calcium. 
When trees are planted close to 
buildings, they withdraw so much 
calcium from the buildings that 
subsidence eventually occurs. The 
wrapping of a tree’s lower trunk, 
however, conserves calcium, thus 
lessening the demand on the 
surrounding environment. Mr. 
Fieldhouse suggested that an 
alternative might be to spray the 
trees with white lime. He rejected 
the idea, however, because the 
trees would then be all but 
invisible during the winter and 
accidents would certainly occur. 


mittee. 


Louis A. Pagliaro, Pharmacy, 
has been appointed archivist for 
the Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences. Anyone 
wishing to donate historical 
artifacts or photographs and other 
documents, please contact Dr. 
Pagliaro at 432-4491. 

Catharine L. Dewar, Faculty of 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, presented a paper entitle: 
“The role of the cytoskeleton in 
granulocyte plasma membrane 
oxidase activity” at a joint meetin; 
of the 18th Congress of the Inter- 
national Society of Hematology 
and the 16th Congress of the 
International Society of Blood 
Transfusion in Montreal in Augus 
1980. 


Roger A. Shiner, Department 
of Philosophy, recently presented 
a paper at the University of 
Chicago, and to the American 
Society of Aesthetics meeting at 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 


publicateons 


Fortier, J. (Faculté Saint-Jean): 
Traduction en frangais du Vaso 
Francois d’Antonio Minto 
(1980). 

Haymond, R. (Educational Psy- 
chology): The Human Potential 
Movement and the Mystique of 
Liberation. State and Mind 
(Special 10th Anniversary Issue) 
7, No. 3 (1980): pp. 51-6. 

Kosinski, L.A. (Geography): 
Yugoslavs in Canada, Oc- 
casional Paper 2, Division of 
East European Studies, The 
University of Alberta: 
Edmonton, 1980. 

Siemens, R. (English): An into- 
duction to For The Birds by 
Paul Hibert. Peguis: Winnipeg, 
1980. 
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Listings must reach the Editor by 9 a.m, 
on the Thursday prior to publication. 
Written notification is necessary. 


Coming Events 

Music 

Convocation Hall 

21 November. 8 p.m. Music 528 and 
628 Students in recital. 

23 November. 8 p.m, Norman Nelson, 
violin, and Janet Scott-Hoyt, piano. 
(A Faculty recital). 

24 November. 8 p.m. The University 
of Alberta Baroque Ensemble. 


25 November. 8 p.m, Don Stein, oratorio. 


26 November. 8 p.m. Yvonne Alston, 


piano. (A non-compusory student 
recital). 

27 November. 5 p.m. Marla McCready, 
oboe. (A junior student recital). 

27 November. 8 p.m. Tami Cooper, 
flute. (A non-compulsory student 
recital). 

28 November. 8 p.m. James Raycroft, 
baritone. (A senior student recital). 
30 November. 3 p.m. The University 
of Alberta Concert Band. Conductor, 
Ernest Dalwood. 

30 November. 8 p.m. Jack Wilson, 
saxophone. (A faculty recital). 

4 December. 8 p.m. An evening of 
Baroque flute music. A string orchestra 
of young Edmonton musicians con- 
ducted by Michael Massey will 
accompany the flautists, and Mr. 
Massey will also play the harpsichord. 
These concerts are subject to change 
without notice. Please contact the 
Department of Music for verification 
of dates—432-3263. 


Jubilee Auditorium 

21 November. 8 p.m. The Brothers 
Bogaardt. Tickets: Mike’s, HUB and 
Eaton’s. 

22 November. 8 p.m. Valdy. Tickets: 
Bass. 

27 and 29 November. 8 p.m. Edmonton 
Opera Association presents “Otello.” 
28 November. 8 p.m. Barry McGuire. 
Tickets: Mike’s, HUB, Inside Story. 
30 November. 8 p.m. Minglewood. 
Tickets: Mike’s, HUB, Eaton’s. 


SUB Theatre 

22 November. 7:30 p.m. and 

23 November. 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
Alberta Dance Educators Assocation 
presents ‘‘Musical Showcase °80’’. 
Tickets: Telephone 464-0981. 

26 and 27 November. 8 p.m. Brian 
Webb Dance Company presents their 
Fall ’80 performance. Tickets: HUB, 
Mike’s, Eatons, and at the door. 

28 November. 12 noon. Barry McGuire 
in concert. Free admission. 

3 to 14 December. (Excluding 8th). 

8 p.m. “Maggie and Pierre.” Tickets: 
Mike’s, HUB, Eaton’s. 


Provincial Museum 

23 November. 2 p.m. Ma Fletcher, 
improvisational sitar. 

26 November. 8 p.m. The Edmonton 
Jazz Society presents the Heath 
Brothers in concert. Tickets at the door. 


Alberta College 


Faculty Recitals 

All recitals will be held at 8 p.m. in 
the Provincial Museum Archives 
Auditorium. Admission is free. 

1 December. 8 p.m. Edmonton Wind 
Sinfonia. Director, Dennis Prime. 
“International Concert Series” 

24 November. 8 p.m. The Allegri 
Quartet from England wiil present a 
concert in Robertson Wesley United 
Church, 10209 123 Street. Tickets: 
Mike’s, HUB, Alberta College and 

at the door. 

Masterclasses for strings and ensembles 
will be conducted at the Alberta 


College Music Centre on 20, 21 and 
22 November. 
For further information call 428-1851. 


St. Joseph's College 

Monday evenings. 7 p.m. Gregorian 
Chant Choir. No experience necessary. 
103 St. Joseph’s College. Telephone 
433-1569. 


South Side Folk Club 

22 November. 8 p.m. The South Side 
Folk Club Concert with Ferron from 
Vancouver and the McDade Family 
Band from Edmonton. The Orange Hall, 
104 Street and 84 Avenue. Tickets at 
Mike’s and HUB. Club information 
478-6417, 475-2260. 

29th November. 8 p.m. The Club 
presents “Music of the Andes” with 
Sukay and guest Lyall Steel. Pro- 
vincial Museum Theatre. Tickets $6 
advance, $7 door, at Mike’s and HUB. 


Edmonton Public Library 

28 and 29 November. 8 p.m. Joan 
Maclsaac in concert. Centennial 
Library Theatre. 


Edmonton Recorder Society 

28 November. 8 p.m. Music of the 
Baroque Era. Please bring music 

stands. South West Cultural Centre, 
11507 74 Avenue. The public is welcome 
to attend. 


Films 


Provincial Museum 

22 November. 2 p.m. ‘What is a bird,” 
“Bird Wing Adaptations,” “Birds and 
their characteristics,” Adaptations of 
Birds.” 

23 November. 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
“Vejen,” “Gospel According to St. 
Matthew.” 

29 November. 2 p.m. “November,” 
“Snow,” ‘Winter Comes to the Forest,’ 
“Race of the Snow Snakes,” ‘The 

Joy of Winter.” 


SUB Theatre 

25 November, 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 
“1941” (1979). 

28 November. 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 
“Cheech and Chong’s Next Movie” 
(1980). 


National Film Theatre 

20 November. 7:30 p.m. “Tale of 
Genji.” 9:45 p.m. “Coup d’Etat.” 

21 November. 7:30 p.m, ‘Pu’san/ Mr. 
Poo” (1953). 9:20 p.m. ‘Tale of Genji.” 
23 November. 8 p.m. “Meetings with 
Remarkable Men.” (1979). 

26 November. 7:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m, 
“La Grande Illusion/The Grand 
Illusion” (1937). 

27 November. 7:30 p.m. “Les Rendez- 
vous d’Anna/The Meetings of Anna” 
(1979). 9:45 p.m. “Ashani Sanktet/ 
Distant Thunder” (1973). 

28 November, 7:30 p.m. “Distant 
Thunder.” 9:15 p.m. “The Meetings of 
Anna.” 

30 November. 6:30 p.m. “Distant 
Thunder.” 8:15 p.m. “Mr. Poo.” 


All foreign language films are 
presented in the original version with 
English subtitles. 


Edmonton Public Library 

Bette Davis Series 

22 and 23 November. 2 p.m. “Petrified 
Forest’’ (1936). 

29 and 30 November. 2 p.m, “Dark 
Victory” (1939). 


Brown Bag Cinema 

24 November. 12 noon. “Last Cartoon 
Man,” Ring Lardner’s “Golden 
Honeymoon.” 


Children’s Cinema 

22 November. 10:30 a.m. ‘“Mouse 
Trapped,” “Hound That Thought He 
Was A Racoon.” 

29 November. 10:30 a.m. “Pierre,” 
“The Music Box” (Laurel and Hardy), 
“Me and You Kangaroo.” 

Centennial Library Theatre. 
Admission free. 


National Film Board of Canada 
Daily. 12 noon to I p.m. A varied 
program of films will be offered, giving 
the general public the chance to see 
new and old films. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays the films will 
be in English, and on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays in French. Programs will be 
available at the door and admission is 
free. For further information please 
call 420-3010. 


Edmonton Film Society 

24 November. 8 p.m, “Cluny Brown” 
(1946). 

26 November. 7 p.m. “The Third Man” 
(1949). “Cross Fire’’ (1947). 

Tory Lecture Theatre. 

I December. 8 p.m, “Magicians of 
the Silver Screen” (1979). Students’ 
Union Building. 

3 December. 7 p.m. Hitchcock Double 
Bill. “Strangers on a Train” (1951), 
“Shadow of a Doubt” (1943). Tory 
Lecture Theatre. 


German Films 

3 December, 7:30 p.m, “Heinrich” 
(1977). 17 Arts Building. Free 
admission. 


Humanities Centre 

“Civilization” Series 

25 November. 12:30 p.m. and 

26 November. 12 noon. Civilization #8 
(Dutch Realism. The Royal Society). 
L3, AV Centre, Humanities Centre. 


Theatre 
The Citadel Theatre 


Shoctor Theatre 

Until 23 November, “Ballerina’”’ starring 
Anne Baxter. The story of a retired 
dancer and her autistic daughter. 


Rice Theatre 

Until 7 December, “Love in the 
Back Seat” a new musical by 
the composer of “Hey Marilyn.” 
For ticket information and show 
times, please call 425-1820. 
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Edmonton Public Library 
Children’s Library Theatre 

22 and 23 November. 1:30 p.m. and 

3 p.m. The Churchill Square Players 
present “The Fisherman and His Wife.” 
29 and 30 November. 1:30 p.m. and 

3 p.m, Films. 


Studio Theatre 

27 November to 6 December. “The 
Hostage” by Brendan Behan. For 
information, please call 432-2495. 


Walterdale Theatre 
Until 22 November. 8 p.m. “Lady from 
the Sea” by Henrik Ibsen. 


Deutsche Theater Montreal 

22 November. 8 p.m. “Der Revisor” 
by Nikolai Gogol will be presented 

in German, under the patronage of the 
Consulate-General of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Tickets: Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages, 206 Arts 
Building. 


Concordia College 

28 and 29 November, 7:30 p.m. “The 
Princess, The Poet and The Little Gray 
Man.” A drama especially for children 
presented by Concordia College Drama 
Students. Tickets available at the door. 
7128 Ada Boulevard. 


Exhibitions 


Rutherford Library Galleria 
Continuing. “Canada’s West: Photo- 
graphs from the University of Alberta 
Archives.” A selection of historical 
photographs relating to Western Canada. 


University Special Collections 
“Paper to Pinto: Four centuries of 
bookbindings.”’ Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Monday and Friday. 8:30 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. Tuesday to Thursday. 

B37 Cameron Library. 


Ring House Gallery 

Until 23 November. “The Secret 
Garden,” fantasies and dreams 
transformed into photographic imagery 
by Ottawa artist Jennifer Dickson. 

Until 30 November. “Grupo Piru.” Wall 
hangings and neck pieces from the 

high Andes. 


Students’ Union Art Gallery 
Until 24 November. “Fibrations,” an 
exhibition of contemporary fibre works 
by Alberta artists. 


Provincial Museum 

Continuing. ‘Patterns and Sources of 
Navajo Weaving.” Feature Gallery 
No. 3. 

Continuing. “Symbols of Change from 
Territory to Province—1905.”” West 
Alcove. 

Continuing. “The Hutterite Diamond 
Jubilee,” An exhibition of photographs 
and domestic artifacts from the 
collections of the Glenbow Museum, 
Calgary. Feature Gallery No. 2. 
Continuing. “Hokkaido Children’s Art 
Exhibit.” A selection of pictures by 


children from the Prefecture of 
Hokkaido. Orientation Gallery. 


Edmonton Public Library 

Until 21 November, An exhibition of 
black and white landscapes by Ottawa 
artist, Robert Boudreau. Photography 
Gallery, Centennial Library. 

Until 30 November. An exhibition of 
ceramic sculpture by Pat Galbraith. 
Foyer Gallery. Centennial Library. 


Multicultural Heritage Centre 
Settler’s Cabin. A “Living Museum” 
with weekend demonstrations of 
pioneer and ethnic crafts. 

Handicraft Store. Handcrafted articles 
made by local artists. 

Library and Archives. Reference books, 
tapes, photos and maps. 
Homesteaders Kitchen. Homemade 
meals daily except Mondays. 

12 noon to 2 p.m. Lunch. 2 p.m. to 

4 p.m. Coffee and Dessert. Soup 
lunch served Thursday until 8 p.m. 
5411 51 Street, Stony Plain. Tele- 
phone 963-2777. 


Latitude 53 Society of Artists 
Until 30 November. An exhibition of 
prints by Rita McKeough. Opening 
reception 21 November at 8 p.m. The 
Gallery is located at 9749 111 Street 
and is open Wednesday through Sunday 
12 noon to 5 p.m.; Friday and 
Saturday 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Beaver House Gallery 

Until 29 November. Medalta Pottery. 
An exhibition tracing the development 
of the ceramics industry in Alberta 
during the early part of the century. 


Riverdale Community Hall 

23 and 30 November. Noon to 8 p.m.6 
An exhibition and sale of contemporary 
original Polish art and posters from 
Warsaw. 93rd Street at 100 Avenue. 


Alberta Natural Resources 


Science Centre 

The Centre consists of six permanent 
pavilions with displays that describe and 
interpret how Alberta’s natural 
resources are put to use. Opening 
hours are Saturdays and Sundays from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. School tours are 
available Monday to Friday. Admission 
and parking are free. The Centre is 
located east of Edmonton at the new 
Strathcona Science Park. For further 
information and bookings phone 
427-0648. 


Canadian Mertal Health 


Association 

28 November. 7:30 p.m. An art auction 
featuring work by national and inter- 
national artists. Lister Hall, 87 

Avenue and 116 Street. For more 
information, please call 426-7020. 


Provincial Archives 

Until 21 December. “Garneau Studios,” 
an exhibit of photographs character- 
izing life in Edmonton from 1946 to 
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1968. Foyer, Provincial Archives, 
12845 102 Avenue. Telephone 427-1750. 


St. Albert Arts and Crafts Guild 
29 November. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Annual Christmas Sale. St. Albert 
Arts Centre. 


Lectures and Seminars 


Guild for Mediaeval and 


Renaissance Studies 

20 November. 8 p.m. “The Figure of 
Old Age in Middle English Literature” 
presented by J. Lehr. 4-29 Humanities 
Centre. 


Biological Membrane 


Discussion Group 

20 November. 4 p.m. A. Jonas, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois, will give a seminar 
entitled “Interaction of apolipoproteins 
with phospholipid bilayers.”’ 2-27 
Medical Science Building. 


Department of Zoology 

21 November. 3 p.m. ‘Practical use 
of lake models for evaluating different 
water pollution control strategies,” 
presented by D. Imboden, Swiss 
Federal Institute for Water Resources 
and Water Pollution Control. 

28 November. 3 p.m, M. Leong will 
discuss ‘‘Genetic similarity of the 
X-chromosomes of various species.” 
345 Agriculture Building. Refreshments 
will be served at 4 p.m. in CW410 
Biological Sciences Building. 


Personnel Services and Staff 


Relations Pre-Retirement Seminar 
Personnel Services’ 1980 Pre- 
Retirement Seminar for non-academic 
staff will be held on 21 and 22 
November 1980. All non-academic staff 
who are 60 years of age and older 

are invited to attend. Guest speakers 
will discuss such topics as federal- 
provincial pensions, legal matters, 
financial planning, health and aging 

as well as others. The $10 per person 
registration fee includes coffee, lunch 
and reading materials. To register, 
please telephone David Bruch at 
432-5201. 


Committee for the Improvement 


of Teaching and Learning 

22 November. “Issues in the 
improvement of university teaching,” a 
workshop led by Dr. Richard Tiberius, 
University of Toronto. For more 
information please call 432-5192. 


Department of Entomology 

24 November. 4:30 p.m. A seminar 
entitled “Insect winter survival’’ will 
be presented by H.V. Danks, National 
Museum of Natural Sciences, Ottawa. 
27 November. 4:30 p.m. H. Liu, 
Alberta Environmental Centre, 
Vegreville, will discuss “Aspects of 
pest management in vegetable crops.” 
Both seminars will be held in 62 Atha- 
basca Hall Annexe Basement and 

will be preceded by coffee at 4 p.m. 


Social Science Dining Club 

24 November. 6 p.m. G. Caldwell, 
Visiting Professor of Multiculturalism, 
Department of Sociology will present 
“English-speaking Canada and Quebec: 
An enemy or an ally.”” VIP Room, 
Lister Hall. To register, please call 
432-5234. 


Provincial Museum 
“Traditions in Transition: World 
Religions in the Western Canadian 


Context” 

24 November. 8 p.m. W. Freitag and 
G. Johnson will speak on the Protestant 
tradition. 

27 November. 8 p.m. S. Tkuta and 

M. Nishiyama will speak on the 
Buddhist tradition. 


The Women’s Canadian Club 
25 November, 12:15 p.m. ‘Kerby 
Museum of Fashion.”’ Authentic 
Alberta garments from the past 120 
years will be modelled. Macdonald 
Hotel. For information please call 
455-8465 or 429-7787. 


Technocracy Inc. 

25 November. 8 p.m. W. Fryers will 
present ‘“‘The non-political approach to 
social change.” Rocking Chair Lounge, 
HUB Mall. 


Department of Botany 

26 November. 4 p.m, “A vascular 

flora of the San Rafael Swell, south- 
eastern Utah” will be presented by 

J. Harris. 

3 December. 4 p.m. B.L. Turner, 
University of Texas, will discuss 
“Endemism.” 

M-149 Biological Sciences Building. Tea 
and coffee will be served from 3:30 p.m. 


St. Joseph’s College 
Newman Centre 


Understanding Catholicism 

26 November. 7 p.m. to 9 p.m, 

“The Church in action and the Synod 
of Bishops’? by Archbishop J.N. 
MacNeil. For further information 
please call 433-2275. 


Faculté Saint-Jean 

26 Novembre. 8 p.m. J. Daigle, 
directeur du Centre d’Etudes 
Acadienne de l’université de Moncton, 
entretiendra des “Acadiens des 
Maritimes.”’ Salon des Etudiants de la 
faculté Saint-Jean. 


Public Lecture Series 

“Through Sociologists’ Eyes: Contem- 
porary Issues.” Co-sponsored by: 
Faculty of Extension and Department oj 
Sociology and the Edmonton Public 
Library. The lectures will be held at 
12 noon in the Centennial Library 
Music Room. 

27 November. ‘“‘The Problems of 
Population” by P. Krishnan. 

4 December. ““Management Partici 
pation” by A. Matejko. 


Faculty of Dentistry 
27 November. 1 p.m, Dr. Gert-Horst 


Schumacher, Director, Anatomical 
Institute, Rostock University, East 
Germany, will speak on “Structure and 
functions of the jaw muscles in humans 
compared with those of primates, 
carnivores, herbivores and rodentia.” 
6069 Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre. 


Faculty of Library Science 

27 November. 2 p.m. A special lecture 
entitled ‘““Videotex-impact of Telidon 
on Canadian libraries,” will be 
presented in Humanities Centre Lecture 
Room 1, Telephone: 432-4578. 


Department of Biochemistry 

27 November. 4 p.m. E. Ball, University 
of California, will present a seminar 
entitled “A biochemical basis for 
cytoskeletal alterations in viral trans- 
formation.” 227 Medical Sciences 
Building. 


Department of Classics 

27 November. 4 p.m, M. Palmer will 
speak on “An interpretation of 
Thucydides’ funeral oration of 
Pericles.”’ 1-8 Humanities Centre. 


Department of Linguistics 

1 December. 2 p.m. G.D. Prideaux will 
present ‘Positional tendencies of 
relative clauses: production vs. compre- 
hension factors.” 749A General 
Services Building. 


Department of Chemistry 
Chemistry Colloquium 1980-81 


I December. 8 p.m. “Isotope effects 

in determining the nature of inter- 
mediates” presented by R. J. Crawford. 
E1-60 Chemistry Building. 


Division of East European Studies 
2 December, 3:30 p.m. M.V. Dimic 

will discuss “The motif of the double 

in Russian literature before Dos- 
toevsky.”’ 311 Athabasca Hall. 


Population Research Laboratory 
A series of seminars on the Edmonton 
Area Studies 1977-80. 

20 November. 2 p.m. “Family Life in 
Edmonton” by L. Larson. 

4 December. 2 p.m, “Crime and 
delinquency in Edmonton” by J. 
Creechan. 14-6 Tory Building. 


Lalliance francaise 

27 November. 8 p.m. ‘‘The adventure of 
Jean Vilar.’’ Coffee and doughnuts will 
be served. Faculté Saint-Jean, 

8406 91 Street. 


Sports 


Golden Bears and Pandas 

21 and 22 November. 7:30 p.m. Hockey 
vs Saskatchewan. Varsity Arena. 

28 and 29 November. 7 p.m. Basketball 
vs Saskatchewan. Varsity Gym. 


Radio and Television 


Department of Radio and 
Television 
22 November. 7 p.m. University Concert 


Hall: Malcolm Forsythe—Seratical. 
24 November. 7 p.m. Legal Maze: 
Adoption Part II. 

26 November. 7 p.m. Moneys Worth: 
Cars. 

26 November. 7:30 p.m. Extensions: 
Applied Land Use Planning. All 


programs on CKUA (580 AM/95 FM). 


CBC Stereo “IDEAS” Series 


Pre-selection of Sex 

20 and 27 November. 8:04 p.m. Two 
programs prepared by Roberta Stein- 
bacher, University of Cleveland and 

hosted by Russ Germain. 


Intriguing Past; Hilarious Future 
21 November. 8:04 p.m, and each 
Friday for six weeks.‘“Reconstructing 
the Past” is a look at the work and 
romance of historical preservation. 
“Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy” is 
a kind of Gulliver’s Travels in space. 


Marshall McLuhan: 
What If He’s Right? 


24 November. 8:04 p.m. “The 
McLuhan Era.” 


Trotting Down the Electronic 
Highway 

25 November. 8:04 p.m. ‘“‘Ah, the 
Marvels of Modern Technology.” 


Access: The Freedom of 


Information Controversy 

26 November. 8:04 p.m. 

Topics include: Government secrecy, 
history of reform, major pitfalls and 
hurdles with FOI in Canada and The 
Canadian Access to Information Act. 


Non-Credit Courses 


Faculty of Extension 
Statistics for Engineers 

Date: 20 and 21 November. Fee: $80. 
Telephone: 432-5532. 


Should Your Organization Have 


an Employee Fitness Program? 
Date: 24 November. Time: 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Fee: $100 including lunch. 
Telephone: 432-3037. 


Managing the Adult Education 
Enterprise 

Date; 27 and 28 November. Fee: $140 
including lunch. Telephone: 432-5055 
or 432-3116, 


Personal Goal Attainment 
Date: 28 and 29 November. Time: 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Class limit: 30. 
Fee: $55. Telephone: 432-5069. 


Secrets of Business Success 

Date: 29 and 30 November. Time: 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Fee: $395 including 
one set of materials. (Fee for spouse, 
family member or business partner 
$300 including one set of materials). 
Mail order package of materials, $250. 
Telephone: 432-5066/7. 


Tax Planning for the Owner 


Managed Business 

Date: 2 and 3 December. Time: 9 .a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Fee: $145 inclusive of 
materials and lunches. Telephone: 
432-5066/7. 


Division of Continuing 
Medical Education 
Psychosocial Problems in 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Date: 20 and 21 November. Fee: $45 
including lunches. Telephone: 432-6349. 
Co-sponsored by the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Misericordia 
Hospital, the Division of Continuing 
Medical Education, and the Miseri- 
cordia Emergency Physicians Associ- 
ation. (This course is approved for 14 
College of Family Physicians Study 
Credits). 


Symposium on Acid Peptic Disease 
Date: 24 November. Fee: $15. 
Telephone: 432-6349. 


Faculty of Dentistry 


Division of Continuing Education 
The following courses will be offered 
during the months of November and 
December. 

21 and 22 November. “Crown and 
bridge today for technicians and 
dentists” (lectures and lab). 

29 November, “Current concepts in 
periodontics” (to be held in Calgary). 
6 December. “Dental office emer- 
gencies and their management.” For 
further information on these courses, 
please call 432-5023, 


Notices 


Exam Writer Required 

A person is urgently required by the 
Office of Student Affairs to assist a 
student with a broken arm. Needed is 
someone willing to act as an exami- 
nation writer at the end of this term 
as well as assisting in the writing of 
term papers. Please contact the Office 
of Student Affairs as soon as possible 
at 225 Athabasca Hall, telephone 
432-4145, 


Pediatric and Adolescent Clininc 
Patients are being accepted for 
emergency and continuing care by the 
staff of the Department of Pediatrics 
Pediatric and Adolescent Clinic. For 
information please telephone 432-6370. 


Canadian Polish Congress 

The Alberta Branch of the Canadian 
Polish Congress will present a collection 
of approximately 140 books to the 
University Library on Friday, 21 
November. The ceremony will take 
place in the Bibliography Room of 
Rutherford North Library at 7:30 p.m. 
Refreshments will be served. For 
further information please telephone 
432-3790, 


Campus Law Review Committee 
Members of the above Committee will 
be meeting at 8:30 a.m. on 4 December 
1980 in 3-15, University Hall, to 
consider the authority of the Univer- 
sity to impose penalties for offences 
under the Code of Student Behavior 
which are also offences under the 
Criminal Code of Canada. 

Anyone wishing to make a personal 
or written submission on this subject 
to the Campus Law Review Committee 
should give notice of such intent to 
L.M. Plaskitt, Secretary of the CLRC, 
2-1 University Hall. 


Evaluating Teaching 

A report commissioned by the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations (QCUFA) has just been 
released. Evaluating University 
Teaching: A Review of Research by 
H.G. Murray discusses student evalu- 
ation of teaching, its validity and 
reliability, as well as peer and admin- 
istrator evaluations. According to a 
press release from the AUCC, the 
report also relates various means of 
evaluation to the improvement of 
teaching and to staffing decisions. The 
report is available from OCUFA, 

40 Sussex Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
MSS 137. 


Santas Needed 

You can help spread Christmas cheer! 
New or used (but in excellent con- 
dition) children’s clothes, toys, skates, 
hockey and sports equipment, and 
games are being collected by the 
Office of Student Affairs to distribute 
to parents on campus who are unable 
to afford Christmas presents for 

their children. Cash donations will also 
be gratefully accepted and receipts will 
be issued to those who require them. 
Cheques should be made payable to 
“Santas Needed Fund.” Please bring 
or send your donations to the Office of 
Student Affairs, 225 Athabasca Hall, 
The University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta T6G 2E8, telephone 432-4145. 


NASA General Meeting 

A general meeting of the Non-Academic 
Staff Association of The University 

of Alberta will be held on Wednesday, 
26 November, in TL 11 (“Turtle”) 
H.M. Tory Building. The meeting will 
start at 4:45 p.m. New business to be 
conducted at the meeting will include 
several extraordinary resolutions and 
bargaining proposals. Members of 
NASA are urged to attend the 

meeting to give advice to the NASA 
Executive and Negotiating Team. 


Review of Dean of Graduate 


Studies and Research 
Information about the administration 
of the Faculty is being solicited, as 
part of the normal process of per- 
formance review after five years in 
office. For further information, call 
the Office of the Vice-President 
(Academic): 432-3443, 
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General Faculties Council 
The next meeting of General Faculties 
Council will take place on Monday, 
24 November 1980, at 2 p.m. in the 
University Hall Council Chamber. The 
agenda for that meeting follows: 

1. Approval of the Agenda 

2. Approval of the Minutes of 

27 October 1980 
3. Question Period 
4. New Members of GFC 1980-81 


Reports 
5. Executive Committee Reports 
5.1 Executive Committee Minutes 
of 10 October 1980 
5.2 Executive Committee Minutes 
of 20 October 1980 
5.3 Executive Committee Minutes 
of 3 November 1980 
6. Report of the Board of Governors 
7. Report of the Nominating Committee 


New Business 
8. Campus Development Committee 
(CDC): Annual Report 1979 
9. Two reports on GFC Committees 
and Procedures: Recommendations 
from the Executive Committee 
10. Promotion and Graduation Standards 
Recommendations from the 
Executive Committee 
11, Other Business 


Videotex—Impact of Telidon 


on Canadian Libraries 

Telidon is a two-way communication or 
videotex system capable of tapping 
computer-based information banks 
through a home television set. 
Librarians are interested in this new 
communications tool for its applications 
for reference service by electronic mail, 
library holdings lists, directories, review 
and selection of best seller books, and 
community information services. 

The Faculty of Library Science 
Special Lecture covers an overview of 
videotex systems, standards and 
techniques for librarians as information 
providers and the impact of videotex 
systems on libraries. Speakers include 
Martin Lane, Manager, Videotex 
Services, Infomart and Jim Feeley, 
Director, Telidon Operations, Depart- 
ment of Communications. 

Date: Thursday, 27 November. Time: 
2 to 5 p.m. Place: Lecture Theatre 1, 
Humanities Centre. For further infor- 
mation, contact Louise Edwards at 
432-4578. 


Research Grants 
Granting Agencies: 


Application Deadlines 

This list of deadline dates for submis- 
sions to granting agencies for research 
funds, exchange programs, and travel 
grants is published every month in Folio. 
In order to allow sufficient time for 
processing, all applications should reach 
the Research Grants and Contracts 
Office at least ten days before the 
deadline date. Where other University 
resources are involved, the time require- 
ment may be much longer than ten days 
and such applications should therefore 


be submitted well in advance. An extra 
copy of the application should be 
provided for the Research Grants and 
Contracts Office. 

Further information may be obtained 
by consulting the Calendar of Granting 
Agencies for Research Funds, Exchange 
Programs, and Travel Grants, which is 
available in the offices of Deans, 
Directors of Institutes, Centres, and 
Schools, and Department Chairmen, or 
by telephoning the Research Grants and 
Contracts Office, 432-2002. Note: 
Although the Calendar is updated on a 
continuous basis, the following informa- 
tion is subject to change without notice. 
If staff members have advance infor- 
mation on forthcoming changes, the 
Research Grants and Contracts Office 
would appreciate being advised. 

Code: (R) Research Funds; (E) 
Exchange programs; (T) Travel grants. 


Granting Deadline 

Agency Date 

Agriculture Canada— 15 Dec. 

Operating Grants 

(R) Calendar Source 10 

American Philosophical 12 Dec. 

Society 6 Feb. 

(R) Calendar Source 25 10 Apr. 
14 Aug. 
10 Oct. 

Canada Council— 1 Dec. 

Explorations 1 Mar. 

(R) Calendar Source 61 1 June 

Canadian Lung Association 15 Dec. 

(R) Calendar Source 90 

Association Of Universities 15 Dec. 

And Colleges of Canada— 

Commonwealth University 

Interchange Scheme 

(T/E) Calendar Source 100 

Department of the Environ- 31 Dec. 

ment Atmospheric 

Environment Service 

(R) Calendar Source 130 

Department of Fisheries 1 Dec. 

and Oceans 

(R) Calendar Source 136 

The Institute of Public 19 Dec. 


Administration of Canada 
(R) Calendar Source 213 


Surplus Equipment 


The equipment appearing in this column 
is available only to University Depart- 
ments with University Administered 
Funds. For further information about 
the purchase of equipment or the 
disposal of any of your department’s 
surplus equipment, contact Bonnie 
O’Dwyer or Roy Bennett, telephone 
432-3208. 

Six Sealy Business Systems Boards 
c/w Plastic Inserts. For further 
information please call G. Panter 
at 436-1616. 


Scholarships, Fellowships 
and Awards 


Nuclear Science and Engineering 
The Australian Institute of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering is offering a 
number of research fellowships. All 
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nominations must be received by 
28 February and 3t August of each 
year. For information write to the 
AUCC, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1P 5N1. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Fellowship 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society is 
offering a fellowship valued at $2,800 
for the academic year 1981-82. Female 
graduate students from countries other 
than Canada and the USA, involved in 
library studies are invited to apply. 
For information contact the Office of 
Student Affairs, 225 Athabasca Hall, 
432-4145. 


Positions Vacant 


Non-Academic Positions 

To obtain further information on the 
following positions, please contact 
Personnel Services and Staff Relations, 
third floor, SUB, telephone 432-5201. 
Please do not contact the department 
directly. Positions available as of 

14 November 1980. 


Clerk Typist II ($474,36-$566.52)— 
—Continuing Medical Education 
(Part-time, Recurring Term) 

Duplicating Equipment Operator 
($830.15-$959.16)—Physical Plant 
Design Office 

Clerk Typist IT ($830.15-$991.42)— 
Personnel Services and Staff Relations; 
Sociology; Provincial Laboratory; 
Pharmacy 

Clerk Steno IT ($861.22-$1,030.83)— 
Secondary Education; Technical 
Services 

Dental Assistant ($861.22-$1,030.83)— 
Dental Health Care 

Dental Records Clerk ($893.47- 
$1,069.05)—Dentistry 

Senior Clerk ($893.47-$1,069.05)— 
Office of the Registrar 

Clerk Typist IIE ($461.07-$554.83)— 
English (Part time, Term to 
March/81) 

Clerk Typist ITI ($922.13-$1,109.66)— 
Administrative Services; Pharmacy; 
Personnel Services and Staff Relations 

Senior Financial Records Clerk ($922.13- 
$1,109.66)—University Health 

Data Entry Operator I ($922.13- 
$1,109.66)—-Computing Services 

Clerk Steno IIE ($959.16-$1,157.44)— 
Sociology; McLaughlin Research 
Centre: Drama; Educational Admins- 
tration 

Accounts Clerk ($991.42-$1,205.22)— 
Office of the Comptroller 

Medical Steno ($1,030.83-$1,257.77)— 
Pediatrics; Psychiatry 

Secretary ($1,069.05-$1,309.14)— 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

Administrative Clerk ($1,069.05- 
$1,309.14,—Community Development; 
Housing and Food Services (2 
positions) 

Distribution Clerk ($1,109.66-$1,365.29) 
—Scheduled Distribution 

Data Entry Supervisor ($1,157.44- 
$1,423.81)—Computing Services 

Building Services Worker I ($459.31- 


$549.78)—Physical Plant (Building 
Services (Part time) (2 positions) 

Building Services Worker II ($959.16- 
$1,157.44)—Physical Plant (Building 
Services) 

Technician I ($534.53-$654.57)— 
Geology (Part time) 

Technician I ($1,069.05-$1,309.14) 
—Anatomy; Computing Services 

Chemical Technician I ($1,069.05- 
$1,309.14)—Physics 

Radiation Safety Technician ($1,069.05- 
$1,924.31)—Radiation Control 
Committee 

Draftsman I ($1,109.66-$1,365.29)— 
Physical Plant (Engineering and 
Design (Term) 

Maintenance Worker I ($1,157.44- 
$1,423.81)—Physical Plant (Grounds) 
(2 positions) 

Engineering Technologist I ($1,157.44- 
$1,423.81)—Physical Plant 

Electronics Technician I ($1,157.44- 
$1,423.81)—Physics 

Security Officer I ($1,205.22-$1,484.74) 
—Campus Security 

Technologist I ($1,205.22-$1,484.74)— 
Genetics (Trust) 

Laboratory Technologist I ($1,205.22- 
$1.484.74)—Provincial Laboratory 

Programmer/ Analyst I ($1,257.77- 
$1,550.43)—Physical Plant (Energy 
Management 

Audio and Video Technician II/IIT 
($1,309.14-$1 843.07) —Audio Visual 
Media Centre 

Electronics Technician I/1'I ($1,309.14- 
$1,843.07)—-Computing Science; 
Electrical Engineering (Trust) 

Engineering Technologist II ($1,309.14- 
$1,843.07)—Physical Plant 

Technician III ($1,365.29-$1,690.17)— 
Physics 

Instrument Repair Technician III/IV 
($1,365.29-$1,924.31)—Technical 
Services 

Civil Engineering Technician III 
($1,365.29-$1,690.17)—Civil Engineering 

Typographical Tradesman III ($1,423.81- 
$1,763.03)—Printing Services 

Programmer/ Analyst II ($1,484.74- 
$1,843.07)—Chemical Engineering, 

Publications Assistant III ($1,484.74- 
$1,843.07)—Computing Services 

Electronics Technician HI ($1,484.74- 
$1,843.07)—-Physics (two positions) 

Engineering Technologist III ($1,484.74- 
$1,843.07)—Physical Plant 

Programmer/ Analyst II/ III ($1,484.74- 
$2,195.45)—Printing Services 

Administrative Assistant II ($1,550.43- 
$1,924.31)—Personnel Services and 
Staff Relations 

Biology Technician IV ($1,550.43- 
$1,924.31)—-Genetics 

Chemical Technologist HI ($1,550.43- 
$1,924.31)-——_Civil Engineering 

Engineering Technologist IC ($1,690.17- 
$2,101.07)—Physical Plant (2 positions) 

Programmer/ Analyst IIT ($1,763.03- 
$2,195.45)—Pharmacology; Computing 
Services (Two positions) 

Controls Fitter ($2,312.27/ month) 
Physical Plant (Regular and Term) 
(Regular and Term) 


The following is a list of currently 
available positions in the University of 
Alberta Libraries. The bulletin board in 


the Cameron Library, Room 512, should 
be consulted for further information as 
to availability and position requirements. 


Library Clerk III ($893.47-$1,069.05)— 
Periodical Reading Room; Education 

Library Assistant I ($959.16-$1,157.44) 
—Acquisitions 

Administrative Clerk ($1,069.05- 
$1,309.14)—Accounting 


Advertisements 


Advertisements must reach the Editor by 
3 p.m. on the Thursday prior to 
publication date which date 

also serves as the deadline for 
cancellation of advertisements. The cost 
of placing advertisements is 20 cents per 
word for the first week and 10 cents 
per word for subsequent weeks ordered 
before the next deadline. Advertisements 
must be paid for in advance, and are 
accepted at the discretion of the Editor. 
We regret that no advertisements can be 
taken over the telephone. For order 
forms or further information, telephone 
432-2325. 


Accommodations available 

Recreational land for yourself or a 
group. Business failure requires quick, 
cash sale of 1% section, 17 miles south 
of Seba Beach overlooking the river. 
Phone (604) 479-6906 or write 4150 
Bracken Avenue, Victoria, B.C. 

V8X 3N8. 

For sale—Hearthstone townhome, 

1,354 sq. ft., neutrally decorated, 
partial basement development, attached 
garage. Close to schools, recreation, 
bus. Only $94,900. Call DeAnna 
Larson 481-0936 or Spencer’s 
436-5250. 

For sale—Beautiful lot, 50 Avenue and 
Whitemud Road, $95,000. Call 
DeAnna Larson to make your offer, 
481-0936. Spencer’s 436-5250. 

For sale—Attractively renovated, 1,285 
sq. ft. semi-bungalow in quiet 
residential area. Close to downtown 
and ten minutes to University. Three 
large bedrooms, fireplace, hardwood 
floors, large private yard, many trees. 
Possession 1 March. $97,500. 

10920 115 Street. 426-6812. 

For rent—Belgravia. Three bedroom 
house. Fully or partly furnished. 
Available mid-December. Six to 
eight months. $575. 435-2207, 432-4624. 

For sale—Ermineskin. 10908 32 Avenue. 
Bungalow, 1,210’. Front, attached, 
double garage. Alley, large yard, 
$115,000. Phone 435-4943 to leave 
message. 

For rent—One block from University. 
One elegant bedroom suite fully 
furnished in shared apartment. Pro- 
fessional male/female. $350. Room- 
mate girls welcome. 432-8771 Jewel, 
after 6 p.m. 432-9299. 

For sale—Ideal starter home. Two 
bedroom, Easy access University. 
$64,900. Joyce Byrne, Spencer’s 
435-6064, 436-5250. 

For sale—Fantastic! Location, construc- 
tion and size. Five bedroom home 
just one year old and only minutes 
from campus. Built-in vacuum, wood 


burning fireplace, heated basement 
floor and many custom extras. Call 
Patricia Warnke, A.E. Lepage 
437-7480 or 436-1299. 

For rent—Three bedroom, furnished 
house, McKernan. $475. 1 January - 
31 July. 434-9140. 

(808) 961-6335. 

For rent—-Room. Male graduate or 
senior student, non-smoker. Near 
Lister Hall. 439-1793. 

For sale—By owner. Three bedroom, 
bilevel, three bathrooms, central 
vacuum system, two fireplaces. 
Finished basement, wet bar, cooled 
wine cellar. Double, heated garage 
with automatic door opener. Built-in 
china cabinet and much more. 
Reduced to $129,000 from $139,000. 
Clear title. Vendor carry first 
mortgage at 12%. 107 Street 72 
Avenue. 434-4605. 

For rent—Office space. Noble building. 
109 Street and 86 Avenue, Available 
immediately. Contact Terry 437-5350. 
Realty World. Hertay Mitchell Nixey 
Property Specialists Ltd. 

Sublet—Luxury, two bedroom. Two 
minute walk to University. Furnished. 
1 January - 31 July. Knowlton 
432-3261, 433-3417. 

For rent—Comfortable, three bedroom, 
two storey house on quiet Norwood 
street. Heated garage. 1 January. 
Damage deposit. References. $580 
monthly. 433-9912. 

For rent—Person to share accommoda- 
tions with two girls. Bonnie Doon. 
Phone Sherrie 432-4246, 469-9806. 

For rent—Share accommodation. Non- 
smoking female to share house, Oliver 
district, with same. Phone days 
420-2110 Wendy, 488-5484. 

For rent—January - June. Fully 
furnished, modern, three bedroom 
bungalow, with all appliances. 
Sherwood Park. 432-2553, 467-9318. 

For sale—Royal Gardens bungalow. 
Spacious and well designed with 
satin walnut built-ins, large kitchen, 
fully developed basement, double 
garage. Large assumable mortgage at 
11%4%. $122,500. Denise Rout 
432-7398, Spencer Real Estate 
436-5250. 

For sale—One bedroom and bachelor 
condominiums with open fireplace, 
in choice city centre location. From 
$52,500. Barbara Allen, Spencer Real 
Estate 436-5250, 434-0729. 

For sale—$80,000 mortgage at 1214% 
until June 1983. This custom built, 
two storey, 1,830 sq. ft. is just 
waiting to be seen. Vaulted ceiling 
in living room, separate dining room, 
gourmet kitchen, large family room 
with open fireplace. Three bedrooms, 
214 baths. To view please call 
Terry Humphry 481-1211, res. 
483-8678. Potter Realty. 

For sale—Windsor Park. The best of 
both worlds. The best of the original 
home was retained, complemented by 
the best of task in the new addition. 
2,408 sq. ft. in this unique and 
charming, two storey. Featuring main 
floor family room, laundry, two 
open fireplaces, four baths, three 


bedrooms up, three down. Solid oak 
used in kitchen cupboards, flooring 
and storge walls. For viewing call 
Lil Matthiessen 483-7170 Spencer 
Real Estate. Res. 483-4608. 

For sale—Bungalow extraordinaire! 
Spacious home ideally located in 
Petrolia. Total family enjoyment 
enhanced by its welcoming country 
kitchen, fireplace in rumpus room, 
separate dining room. Welcomes 
inspection. Phone Joy Murray 
436-4240, 437-1612. Block Bros. 

For rent or sale—10941 90 Avenue. Two 
bedroom home. Four appliances. 
Available 1 December 1980. 434-5571. 

For sale-—-By owner. Near University 
farm in Malmo. Minutes to Univer- 
sity, Southgate, bus stop. 1,750 sq. ft. 
split. Excellent condition. Four bed- 
rooms, three bathrooms, dining, 
living, family and rec-room. Work- 
shop, fireplace, double garage. Top 
quality carpets. $125,900. Call Jack 
432-3740, 436-3348. 

For rent—Luxurious, two bedroom, 
fully furnished, elegant condo- 
minium. 1-2 years to mature couple. 
Two biocks to University ‘‘Claridge 
House” perfect for professor or 
executive. Swimming pool and many 
extras. 484-7152 Shirley 

For sale—Three bedroom townhouse. 
Three years old. Bon Accord. Assume 
104% mortgage $40,900. 921-3681. 

For sale—Four bedrooms or two 
bedrooms plus two bedroom basement 
suite. Two bathrooms, five appliances, 
double garage, 50’ x 130’ lot. 71 
Street and 81 Avenue. 1044% mort- 
gage. Asking $84,000. Call 432-0806 
after 6 p.m. 

For rent—Two bedroom house, walking 
distance to University. 1 February - 
31 July 1981. Reasonable rent. 
436-4786. 

For sale—Two bedroom condominiums. 
River view. You can still choose your 
own color of carpets and paint and 
style of fireplace. To be finished 
before 1 February 1981. Prices from 
$94,000 to $113,000. Jenny Kendal 
439-2461, A.E. Lepage 437-7480. 

For sale—Excellent Patricia Heights 
home, four bedrooms, family room, 
laundry, large sunny living room and 
double garage on huge lot. Express 
bus to University, close to schools. 
Good value at $126,000. Niel Burke 
458-3154, 487-6150. A.E. Lepage 
Real Estate. 

For sale—Family home on quiet 


Mortgage Investments 
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Call 
Tom Kofin, B.Comm. 
482-4822 


crescent in Blue Quill. Four bed- 
rooms, family room with fireplace, 
earth tone carpets, three appliances 
included. For more information call 
Kay Patterson 435-8003. Spencer 
Real Estate 436-5250. 

For sale—Suffolk-on-Whyte apartment 
condominium. Two bedrooms, 112 
baths, fireplace, five appliances, 
covered parking. Call Kay Patterson 
435-8003, Spencer Real Estate 
436-5250. 

For sale—Picture your family in 
this beautiful, two storey home, 
superbly located on large well-treed 
lot. Only steps from the ravine, five 
bedrooms, 2'4 baths, two fireplaces, 
so much more. Call Kay Patterson 
435-8003, Spencer Real Estate 
436-5250. 


Accommodations wanted 

Required—Two or three bedroom home 
in Belgravia or McKernan. A.E. 
Lepage. 437-7480, 463-0687. 

Wanted room to rent in shared house, 
close to University. Female, non- 
smoker. 436-3359. 


Goods for sale 

Lavone K. Ceramics Productions Ltd. 
All kinds of gift ideas. Porcelain 
entirely sculptured and painted by 
hand, wholesale. Phone 454-4435. 

Antiques: Period furniture, china, 
glass, silver, brass, cloisonné, estate 
jewellery, spoons, objets d’art, collec- 
tibles. 1 - 4:30 p.m. Mary Goulden 
Antiques. 10437A 142 Street. 453-2008. 

Wanted—Balloon-tire bicyle. Phone 
432-3711, 432-7016. 

Two snow tires with rims E78-14. Like 
new. Half original cost. 435-3072. 

For sale—Snowshoes, new, $45. 
Guitar, new, Harmony acoustic, 
carrying case, $90. Skis, new 160 cm, 
Elan, M33 bindings, Raichle 7m 
boots, press, poles, $185. 489-1002 
after 6 p.m. 

For sale—Dining room suite, solid wood 
construction. Like new. Asking 
$1,350. Phone 434-1893 after 6 p.m. 


Services 

Expert typing—theses, etc. 455-0641. 

Donnic Typing Services Ltd. Specializing 
in word processing. 301A Whyte 
Avenue Bldg. 10454 Whyte Avenue. 
432-1419. 

Kozak Business Services: Typing of 
theses, résumés, reports, manuscripts, 
proposals and correspondence. 


Merit Mortgage 
Group Ltd. 
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Student discounts available. #305, Responsible, fourth year student will 


9924 106 Street. 423-3068, 483-6075, care for your home while holidaying 
evenings, weekends. or similar arrangements. Phone 
Painting, interior/ exterior. Calico 436-5969. 


Decorators. Quality workmanship. 
References. Free estimates. 436-6239. 
Spanish for Travelling. Mini-groups. 
Professor Alonso. 434-7870. 
Speedy typing, variety of elements/ 
styles. Reasonable rates. 433-3755 


AROMA 


evenings. 
Typing service in Leduc. 986-0974. LICENSED DINING 
Carpentry Service—Renovations and LOUNGE 


custom work. John Garanis 434-9709. 
Singing teacher. Eileen Turner. Mus 

Bac, LRSM, ARCT, AMusA. Studio 

near University. Phone 439-4661. 


8217 - 109 St. 


ea on Mai aaa Call Susan/ DELICACIES OF 

arlene. ~ 5 

Typing service: Research papers, INDIA and 
theses, term papers, etc. 435-5224. 

Research assistance—Responsible PAKISTAN 


student with much work experience 
offers services. Ring Charmaine 
432-1463. 


TAKE OUT 


Modern tailors—All types of ladies’ ORDERS Aspen Gardens 
and men’s alterations. 11109 87 AND 
Avenue. 433-8480. 

Typing—Fast, accurate service. Will RESERVATIONS $115,000 


pick-up, deliver. 434-9632. 

Illustrator—Artist. Will execute good 
drawings, diagrams and graphs for 
theses, books. Reasonable rates. 
Phone 439-7231. 


December 1st possession 
Five Bedrooms 
Gorgeous Lot 


June Hill 488-0620, 436-5250 
Spencer Real Estate Ltd. 


433-7764 


Alberta 
a Celebration 


One terrific place to eat, drink and be merry! 


CGeer 
Ne 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Authors Rudy Wiebe, Harry Savage, Tom Radford 
Authors will be at New Century Books 


11153 87 Avenue 
439-2444 


North of Dentistry/ Pharmacy 
On November 27 Thursday 4-6 p.m. 


Those wishing to have autographed copies please phone. 
Rudy Wiebe will be autographing his new book 
“The Mad Trapper” 


Planning a Move? 
Call Corrine Thibodeau 

Sales Co-ordinator 

ALL CANADIAN HOUSEHOLD 
MOVERS LTD. 

Free estimates on all your 

moving requirements 

v GORDON COMRIE’S 

“All Canadian Moving Team” 


8104 46 Street 468-5688 
Members of United Van Lines 


